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The  Unique 
Contribution 


Camera  shoots 
through  micro¬ 
scope  in  filming  of 
Complete  Basic 
Chemistry  Course 
with  Dr.  John 
Baxter. 


Today,  as  never  before,  the  teacher  is  recognized  as  a 
vital  member  of  our  society.  In  short  supply,  overbur¬ 
dened,  under  pressures  unlike  any  faced  by  his  predecessors, 
the  teacher  realizes  with  increasing  conviction  that  he  must 
evaluate  every  teaching  tool  against  the  real  contribution  it  can 
make  to  the  learning  process  under  his  supervision. 

What  is  needed  now  as  never  before  is  the  sure  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  "unique  contribution"  inherent  in  every  modern  aid 
used  in  the  classroom.  We  have  made  these  words— "the 
unique  contribution"—  a  standard  of  utility  and  excellence 
over  the  years,  and  they  are  still  the  basic  criteria  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  sound  motion  picture  should  be  made  and 
released  by  us  for  classroom  use. 

Uncounted  teachers  who  have  used  EBF  films  since  they  pio¬ 
neered  the  audio-visual  field  more  than  thirty  years  ago  know 
how  to  identify  the  potent  effectiveness  of  these  materials.  And 
thousands  more,  newer  in  the  field  of  teaching,  have  come  to 
learn  that  the  EBF  symbol  is  an  assurance  of  satisfaction  and 
genuine  help  in  the  teaching  experience. 

Maurice  B.  Mitchell 

President,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 


Atomic  model  used 
to  demonstrate 
cubic  crystal 
structure.  Complete 
Introductory 
Physics  Course 
on  Film  with 
Dr.  Harvey  White. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  New  Cata* 
logue  No.  31,  “The  Unique  Contribution.” 
More  than  1100  films  for  all  levels  of  edu¬ 
cation  plus  complete  courses  on  film  in 
Chemistry  and  Physics. 


On  location  for 
shooting  of  Cave 
film,  in  new  EBF 
Biology  Program. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films  New  Filmstrip  Cata¬ 
logue.  The  finest  in  color 
quality,  authenticity,  and 
content  in  Filmstrips,  add¬ 
ing  many  new  curriculum- 
related  EBFilmstrips  every 
month  on  subjects  geared 
to  the  teacher’s  specific 
needs. 


A  new  series  of 
filmstrips  that 
covers  practically 
every  important 
bota  nical 
concept  taught 
in  the  high  school 
curriculum. 


Films  Incorporated  New  Catalogue  No. 
61,  “Profile  of  The  American  Film.” 
The  world’s  finest  16mm  library.  The 
most  important  selection  of  Hollywood 
feature  films  and  short  subjects  from 
the  major  producers  and  independent 
studios. 


New  Gloria  & 
David  Intermediate 
Spanish  Language 
Course.  A  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the 
popular  Beginning 
course.  Also  soon 
available:  Gloria  & 
David  Beginning 
French  Series. 


Please  write  for  free  Catalogues  and  complete  information  on: 
Chemistry  Course;  Physics  Course;  Biology  Program;  EBFilmstrip 
series  on  Plant  Life  and  Gloria  &  David. 
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Cover  picture  courtesy  University  of  Houston. 
Mr.  John  Otterson  is  shown  conducting  a  dem¬ 
onstration  on  wave  formation  for  a  televised 
lecture. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PHYSICS  BY  TV: 
A  HOUSTON  AREA  PROJECT 


RICHARD  D.  STRAHAN 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Strahan  now  serves  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  Research 
and  Services  at  the  University  of  Houston. 
He  began  his  teaching  at  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  level  and  has  now  had  twelve  years’ 
experience  as  teacher  and  administrator. 
He  holds  a  Bachelor’s  Degree  from  Texas 
Wesleyan  College,  a  Master’s  Degree  from 
Southern  Methodist  University  and  a  Doc¬ 
torate  from  the  University  of  Houston. 


A  television  experiment,  High  School  Phy¬ 
sics  by  Television:  The  Houston  Area  Pro¬ 
ject,  was  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Research  and  Services  of  the  University 
of  Houston  in  October,  1960,  The  project 
was  pursued  under  a  research  grant  from  the 
U,  S.  Office  of  Education  under  provisions  of 
Public  Law  864,  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1958,  Title  VII,  and  was  designed 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  high  school 
physics  by  television  under  certain  varying 
conditions.  The  project  was  conceived  and 
developed  by  Dr.  L.  S,  Richardson,  then  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  and  now  Brazosport  Su¬ 
perintendent,  and  carried  to  completion  by 
Dr.  Wallace  H.  Strevell  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Houston. 

PROJECT  AND  SCOPE 

The  project  had  multiple  purposes. 

They  were: 

1.  To  introduce  teaching  by  open-circuit 
television  among  public  schools  in  the  Hou¬ 
ston  Area. 

2.  To  develop  practical  relationships,  in¬ 
volving  administration  policy  and  practices, 
between  the  Unversity  of  Houston  television 
station,  KUHT,  and  the  public  schools. 


Ray  Bryant  (left)  a  local  high  school  physics  teacher. 
Dr.  John  Allred,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  University 
of  Houston,  serve  as  consultants  for  a  special  program 


3.  To  conduct  research  of  the  effectiveness 
of  television  teaching  under  certain  varied 
conditions,  i.e.  urban,  rural,  segregated  schools, 
and  homogeneous-heterogeneous  grouping. 

4.  To  investigate  the  character  of  team 
teaching  and  the  improvement  of  team  teach¬ 
ing  techniques. 

5.  To  raise  standards  and  quality  of  in¬ 
struction  in  high  school  physics  by  effective 
use  of  educational  television. 

Some  concept  of  the  scope  of  the  project 
becomes  evident  when  one  considers  that  Har¬ 
ris  County  alone  enrolled  over  210,000  stu¬ 
dents  in  its  twenty  independent  school  dist¬ 
ricts.  The  Harris  County  School  Administra¬ 
tors  proposed  that  an  introductory  program  in 
high  school  physics  be  cooperatively  devel¬ 
oped.  Physics  was  chosen  because  of  its 
timely  need  from  the  curriculum  standpoint 
and  its  potentials  for  demonstration  teaching. 
Although  KUHT,  Channel  8,  had  been  a 
pioneer  in  open-circuit  education  television, 
open-circuit  telecasting  to  public  schools  had 
many  built-in  problems  —  schedule  adapta¬ 
tion,  multiple  classes,  correlation  of  class  and 
telecast  time,  etc.  With  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  complete,  a  research  grant  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  telecast  lessons  were  started  on 
September  30,  1959.  When  the  program  ter¬ 
minated  on  May  16,  1960  complete  test  and 
other  data  and  information  had  been  gath¬ 
ered  on  twenty-two  high  school  physics  class¬ 
es.  Of  these  viewing  classes,  fifteen  had 
viewed  the  television  lessons  and  had  followed 
all  outlines  and  instructions. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 

The  varied  conditions  to  be  tested  in  the 
experiment  were  implicit  in  the  traditonal 
and  legal  structure  of  the  independent  school 
districts  of  the  area.  The  television  instruc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  John  Outterson,  led  planning  sessions 
with  physics  teachers  of  the  area  in  which 
many  basic  decisions  were  made.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  three  basic  lessons  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  each  week  and  that  the  team  teacher 
should  use  two  periods  for  laboratory  study 
and  follow-up.  Team  teaching  activities  would 
include  individual  teaching,  stressing  of  im¬ 
portant  points,  evaluation,  and  other  means 
of  student  involvement. 

The  issue  as  to  whether  the  design  of  the 
course  would  be  basic  physics  instruction  or 
used  only  as  resource  enrichment  was  decided 
by  the  basic  design  of  the  research  proposal  to 
be  a  common  course  of  study.  The  Houston 
public  schools  provided  an  experienced  phys¬ 
ics  teacher  and  he  was  supplied  with  the 
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latest  in  laboratory  equipment.  Typical  class 
organization  was  utilized  as  they  existed  in  as¬ 
sorted  independent  school  districts  of  both 
urban  and  rural  character.  Classes  viewing 
the  telecast  lessons  were  termed  experimental. 
Other  classes  not  scheduled  to  watch  the  tele¬ 
cast  were  utilized  as  control  groups. 

Participating  students  were  given  the  Iowa 
Physics  Aptitude  Examination  Form  M,  and 
Otis  Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability  Test,  Gam¬ 
ma  Test  Form  Em,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  The  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  judged  for  research  purposes  by  us¬ 
ing  the  Outterson  Physics  Achievement  Tests 
and  the  Dunning  Physics  Achievement  Test. 
All  of  these  tests  were  administered  uniformly 
to  more  than  one  thousand  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  experimental  and  control  classes 
alike. 

The  variables  to  be  tested  in  the  research 
involved  the  effectiveness  of  television  teaching 
as  compared  to  conventional  teaching  —  un¬ 
der  varied  conditions.  Specific  observation 
was  to  be  made  on  an  eight-celled  pattern  of: 

(continued  on  page  12) 

MODERN  PHYSICS,  an  in-school  series  on 
KUHT  for  high  school  students  in  the  Hou¬ 
ston  area,  shows  instructor  ]ohn  Outterson 
demonstrating  an  experiment  in  waiie  for¬ 
mation,  reflection,  refraction  and  diffraction, 
using  stroboscopic  effect  of  60-cyc/e  wave 
producer  with  standard  60-cycle  field  TV 
camera  to  show  waves  apparently  sta- 
tionary.  (Waves,  not  clear  in  photo,  were 
seen  on  light  surface  at  bottom.) 
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Mr.  William  T.  Kinniell,  Director,  Division  of  Instruc¬ 
tional  Media,  and  Division  Secretary,  Mrs.  Betty  Carter. 


TEA  Disseminafion 
Projecf  is  Underway 

MARY  JO  REDDING 


Before  joining  the  staff  of  the  TEA  pro¬ 
ject  as  a  consultant.  Miss  Redding  was  a 
history  teacher  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  at  Victoria.  She  is  a  1958 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Houston  and 
has  done  graduate  work  at  both  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston  and  the  University  of 
Vienna,  Austria. 

While  in  Victoria  she  was  active  in  TSTA 
work  and  served  as  secretary  of  the  Victoria 
Classroom  Teachers  Association. 


Research  and  Experimentation  has  resulted 
in  many  positive  educational  developments. 
Researcli  in  such  areas  as  methods  of  organi¬ 
zation,  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  in 
the  use  of  technological  devices  has  provided 
us  with  results  that  should  be  communicated 
to  the  profession.  When  teachers  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  newer 
methods  and  devices,  they  promote  their  use 
as  a  relief  from  many  of  their  problems.  Un¬ 
informed  teachers  are  those  who  look  at  new 
ideas  with  fear. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  the  schools  of  our 
state  in  developing  stronger  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  and  as  a  result  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association’s  regional  conferences 
throughout  the  country  to  plan  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  programs  that  would  disseminate 
information  on  instructional  media,  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  has  recently  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  United  State  Office  of 
Education  to  carry  out  a  project  on  the  Dis¬ 
semination  of  Information  on  Educational 
Media  by  Teacher  Demonstration  Teams. 

To  implement  the  Texas  Project,  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Instructional  Media  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  within  the  Texas  Education  Agency  un¬ 
der  the  directorship  of  William  T.  Kinniell. 
The  division  is  in  the  Department  of  Instruc¬ 
tional  Services  under  the  supervision  of  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  for  Instruction,  Dr.  Lee 
Wilbom. 
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THE  TEXAS  PROJECT 

The  purpose  of  the  Texas  Project  is  to 
assist  teachers  in  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  instruction  through  wider  know¬ 
ledge  and  more  effective  use  of  modern  edu¬ 
cational  materials  and  methods. 

The  professional  staff  for  the  Texas  Pro¬ 
ject  includes:  William  T.  Kinniell,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Ann  Greer,  Assistant  Director;  Royce 
King  and  Mary  Jo  Redding,  Consultants;  and 
a  secretarial  and  art  staff. 

Assisting  the  staff  in  exploring  questions 
related  to  the  development  and  advancement 
of  the  Texas  Project,  is  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  represents  cooperating  profes¬ 
sional  organizations,  schools  and  colleges.  A 
Developmental  Committee,  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Austin  Public  Schools,  the 
University  of  Texas  and  the  Texas  Education 
Agency,  has  as  its  purpose  facilitating  “in  the 
field”  experimentation  and  research. 

With  the  teacher  as  the  ultimate  consum¬ 
er  of  any  research  on  the  utilization  of  new 
material,  the  Project  is  designed  to  make  in¬ 
formation  accessible  in  the  most  effective  ways. 

During  the  coming  summer  a  workshop 
will  be  held  in  Austin  to  furnish  interested 
educators  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  use  of  new  educational  media  in 
actual  lesson  preparation.  The  workshop 
will  also  provide  training  for  prospective 
teacher  demonstration  teams. 

The  teacher  demonstration  teams  will  pre¬ 
sent  demonstrations  during  four  regional  con¬ 
ferences,  aimed  at  serving  all  areas  of  the 
state  during  the  1961 -’62  school  year.  These 
teams  of  classroom  teachers  (with  living  and 
travel  expenses  paid  from  the  Project  budget 
during  the  conferences)  will  be  organized  to 
demonstrate  the  classroom  use  of  the  newer 
media  for  teachers  from  local  schools.  Par¬ 
ticipants  are  to  return  to  their  communities 
and  share  information  gained  with  other 
teachers  in  their  system. 

A  research  center  is  being  established  in 
Austin  which  will  contain  equipment,  teach¬ 
ing  materials  and  publications  for  research, 
experimentation  and  demonstration  prepara¬ 
tion.  Upon  request,  special  demonstrations 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  Center  and  experi¬ 
mental  demonstrations  may  be  arranged  in 
public  schools  and  colleges. 

A  brochure  providing  detailed  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  regional  conferences  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  an  early  date  and  distributed  to 
school  and  college  personnel.  Other  publi¬ 
cations  will  include  post-conference  pamph¬ 
lets,  containing  conclusions  and  follow-up 
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Mr.  Charles  Whites,  Staff  Artist,  and  Mrs. 
Betty  Carter,  Division  Secretary,  Division 
of  Instructional  Media. 


suggestions  for  local  schools,  and  a  final  Pro¬ 
ject  report. 

>  The  Texas  Project  will  be  initiated  through 
a  statewide  Announcement  Conference  on 
May  13,  1961,  in  Austin  for  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  interested  lay  people.  Five 
nationally  known  authorities  in  the  field  of 
Educational  Media  have  been  scheduled  to 
present  the  newest  developments  on  the  state 
and  national  scene.  The  keynote  speaker 
will  be  Dr.  Lester  Nelson,  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,  followed  by 
such  eminent  speakers  as  Dr.  Lee  Campion, 
Television  Consultant  for  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association;  Dr.  Seth  Spaulding,  Chief 
of  Educational  Branch,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  Dr.  Roy  Hall,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  University 
of  Texas,  and  Dr.  Ernest  Tiemann,  of  the 
University  of  Texas. 

L  to  R  —  Mr.  Francis  Coffee,  Chief  of  Of¬ 
fice  Services,  T.E.A.;  Mr.  Royce  King,  Con¬ 
sultant;  and  Miss  Ann  Greer,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector,  both  of  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Media  . . .  looking  over  the  brochure  with 
the  letter  of  invitation  to  the  Announce¬ 
ment  Conference  May  13,  1961. 


SOME  thoughts 

ON 

iNSTRUCrtON  AND 

t  f  P  N  I  N  C 


What  happens  in  the  classroom  when  we 
improve  instruction?  Do  we  improve  learn¬ 
ing?  Not  necessarily!  It  must  be  recognized 
that  there  are  several  kinds  of  learning  and 
that  the  satisfaction  of  each  may  require  com¬ 
pletely  different  patterns  of  instruction.  It 
therefore  seems  possible  that  over-emphasis  on 
improving  instruction  for  one  particular  type 
of  learning  may  retard  improvement  in  other 
areas  of  learning. 

Knowledges,  abilities,  attitudes,  and  habits 
are  types  of  desirable  learning  which  frequent¬ 
ly  appear  in  the  literature  of  education.  The 
development  of  knowledges  is  most  frequent¬ 
ly  evaluated  as  “gain  in  factual  information”. 
The  trend  in  improving  instruction  which 
promotes  greater  gain  in  factual  information 
may  very  well  retard  development  of  other 
desired  areas  of  learning. 

Looking  at  instruction  as  a  problm  in 
communication,  we  see  the  teacher  as  the 
transmitter  and  the  student  as  the  receiver. 
The  transmitter  has  certain  messages  of  factual 
information  which  must  be  successfully  com¬ 
municated  to  the  student,  if  educational  goals 
are  to  be  satisfied.  The  encoding  and  chan¬ 
neling  of  these  messages  affect  the  success  of 
the  communication.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  factors  which  affect  success,  but  none 
of  these  are,  perhaps,  as  easily  manipulated 
by  the  teacher.  By  increasing  her  efficiency 
in  encoding  and  channeling,  it  is  possible  for 
the  teacher  to  cause  a  superior  gain  in  infor¬ 
mation.  This  seems  desirable.  It  results  in 
the  improvement  of  learning;  or  rather,  it 
results  in  a  gain  in  quantity  and  perhaps  qual¬ 
ity  of  information  learned  by  the  student.  The 
boys  on  Madison  Avenue  are  old  hands  at  this 
sort  of  manipulation.  They  must  rely  very 
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ALVIN  COGDILL 


Mr.  Cogdill  is  at  present  Coordinator  of 
Material  Resources  for  the  Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion  Bureau  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Prior  to  his  association  with  the  VIB  he 
was  Coordinator  of  Audio-Visual  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Harlingen  Schools. 

Mr.  Cogdill  has  served  in  many  import¬ 
ant  committee  assignments  for  TEXAVED 
since  1957. 


(Author’s  Note:  It  should  be  said  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  that  which  follows  has  been  prepared  in 
the  nature  of  a  thought-provoking  editorial  or  essay. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  document  the  ideas 
expressed,  neither  has  there  been  a  conscious  viola¬ 
tion  of  proof  to  the  contrary.  It  is  hoped  that  read¬ 
ers  (if  any)  will,  in  considering  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed,  adopt  the  legal  rather  than  educational  at¬ 
titude  —  that  is,  innocent  until  proven  guilty,  ra¬ 
ther  than  irresponsible  unless  footnoted.  The  edi¬ 
tors  will,  I  am  sure,  take  the  proper  precautions  to 
absolve  themselves,  the  periodical,  and  TEXAVED 
of  any  responsibility  in  the  matter.) 


heavily  on  improving  the  efficiency  of  their 
transmission,  because  there  is  little  they  can 
do  about  the  efficiency  of  the  mass  of  receivers 
at  which  their  messages  are  aimed.  Those 
not  aware  of  the  depths  to  which  ad  men  have 
gone  will  find  The  Hidden  Persuaders  inter¬ 
esting  reading. 

Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  transmitter 
in  either  advertising  or  education  may  pro¬ 
duce  more  satisfactory  results  in  at  least  one 
form,  but  what  about  the  effect  on  the  re¬ 
ceiver?  As  the  transmitter  becomes  more 
efficient,  the  receiver  is  able  to  become  more 
passive  and  still  show  a  gain  in  both  quality 
and  quantity  of  reception,  as  measured  by 
standard  instruments.  Extending  this  idea, 
we  may  find  the  student-receiver  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  transmitter 
and  easy  prey  for  the  propagandist;  becoming 
less  and  less  of  an  active  observer  of  his  en¬ 
vironment  and  more  and  more  dependent  on 
a  mental  diet  of  pre-digested  information  se¬ 
lected  from  the  most  attractive  channel. 

Why  be  such  an  alarmistl  We  have  al¬ 
ready  observed  that  gain  in  factual  informa¬ 
tion  is  only  one  of  several  types  of  learning 
which  schools  are  seeking  to  promote.  True, 
but  may  we  not  also  observe  this  to  be  the 
type  of  learning  at  which  instruction  is  most 
commonly  aimed.  In  addition,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  bulk  of  instructional  resources 
materials  are  designed  to  accomplish  much  the 
same  end.  Much  of  the  research  supporting 
the  value  of  films,  TV,  and  other  “newer 
media”  is  centered  around  a  comparison  of 
gains  in  factual  information.  Measurements 
of  student  progress  and  reports  to  parents  may 
be  found  most  frequently  to  reflect  gains  in 
factual  information.  If  any  one  activity  may 
be  said  to  dominate  the  classroom  scene,  ac¬ 
tivity  aimed  at  producing  gain  in  informa¬ 
tion  is  it. 

If  there  is  danger  in  an  unbalanced  em¬ 
phasis  on  transmitter  efficiency  in  producing 
gain  of  factual  information  and  if  such  an 
imbalance  seems  in  evidence,  shouldn’t  bal¬ 
ance  be  more  consciously  sought?  What  fac¬ 
tors  must  be  considered? 

The  possibility  of  developing  passive  re¬ 
ceivers  might  be  considered  worth  the  risk 
if  we  could  be  assured  that  the  “gain  of  factu¬ 
al  information”  was  essential  to  survival  and 
progress.  But  do  we  have  such  assurances? 
In  the  individual’s  area  of  vocational  or  pro¬ 
fessional  specialization,  the  answer  would 
seem  to  be  affirmative.  But  what  about  those 
years  of  education  in  which  a  rather  standard 
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body  of  factual  information  is  transmitted  to 
all  students?  Assuming  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  general  education  is  to  influence  be¬ 
havior,  and  finding  little  proof  that  there  are 
any  magic  subject  areas  which,  when  learned, 
guarantee  desired  behavior,  we  may  find  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  that  one  particular  classification 
of  subject  matter  has  any  more  inherent  value 
than  another.  The  value  of  information  that 
all  students  must  learn  is  further  questioned 
when  we  recognize  the  ever-accelerated  rate 
at  which  changes  occur  in  our  world  and 
then  attempt  to  evaluate  today’s  answers  in 
terms  of  tomorrow’s  questions.  Besides  “death 
and  taxation”  the  inevitables  of  tomorrow  are 
new  knowledge,  change,  and  the  need  for 
new  adjustments.  At  least  some  of  these  will 
bear  no  positive  relationship  to  the  messages 
being  transmitted  in  the  classrooms  of  today. 
Of  what  else  can  we  be  sure?  Isn’t  it  pos¬ 
sible  that,  with  a  few  more  critical  criteria, 
the  body  of  “essential  information”  could  be 
considerably  reduced? 

If  the  body  of  essential  information  is  re¬ 
duced,  the  pressure  to  “cover  the  material” 
should  be  reduced  and  the  teacher  should 
have  greater  time  to  devote  to  discovering 
and  correcting  “receiver”  problems  and  de¬ 
ficiencies.  In  addition  to  the  external  “stat¬ 
ic”  which  disrupts  communications,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  may  be  said  to  carry,  as  well  as  man¬ 
ufacture,  his  own  personal  static.  Loud  nois¬ 
es  outside  the  room,  defective  vision,  and  per¬ 
sonal  problems  weighing  on  the  student’s 
mind  may  be  cited  respectively  as  hurried  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  three  forms  of  static.  Instruc¬ 
tion  aimed  at  the  development  of  learning 
skills  could  be  practiced  more  actively  at  all 
levels  and  extended  into  such  areas  as  listen¬ 
ing,  observing,  etc.  The  student  should  be 
better  prepared  to  gather  information  from 
sources  which  do  not  actively  seek  his  atten¬ 
tion. 

There  should  also  be  a  greater  emphasis 
on  activities  which  more  nearly  correspond 
to  learning  outside  the  classroom.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  encouraged  and  provided 
guidance  in  identifying  problems,  asking 
questions,  and  seeking  information,  as  well 
as  in  evaluating  information  and  in  discrim¬ 
inating  between  sources.  Such  encourage¬ 
ment  and  guidance  should  be  provided  even 
though  the  student’s  objectives  may  not  cor¬ 
respond  directly  with  the  school’s  specific  ob¬ 
jectives.  Whenever  possible,  school  objectives 
may  be  sought  through  this  less-direct  but 

{continued  on  page  20) 


Teacher  Education  and  the  A-V 
Program  at  East  Texas  State  College 


Undergraduate  students  in  education  re¬ 
ceive  a  broad  background  in  A-V  knowledge 
and  skills  designed  to  enable  them  to  ade¬ 
quately  use  materials  likely  to  be  available 
in  public  schools. 


QUINCY  L.  ATHA 

Dr.  Atha  has  been  Professor  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Audio-Visual  Education  at  East  Texas 
State  College  since  1954.  He  has  had 
broad  experience  both  as  an  administrator 
and  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
holding  the  rank  of  Lt.  Commander.  Prior 
to  assuming  his  present  position  he  was 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Audio-Visual  Cen¬ 
ter  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 


Audio-Visual  Education  at  ETSC  is  a  cen¬ 
trally  operated  program  consisting  of  three 
separate  but  coordinated  phases.  Each  is 
designed  to  serve  a  specific  function  in  the 
total  educational  program  at  the  college. 
These  three  phases  are: 

1.  Instructional  Program 

2.  The  Campus  Services 

3.  The  Cooperative  Film  Library 

Eight  three-semester  hour  courses  are  of¬ 
fered  in  audio-visual  education.  Two  are  at 
the  undergraduate  (junior-senior)  level  and 
six  are  graduate  courses.  The  greatest  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  those  courses  which  serve  as 
service  courses  for  the  departments  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education.  Most  un¬ 
dergraduates  who  plan  to  be  teachers  take  one 
course  in  A-V  which  is  referred  to  as  the  basic 
course.  It  is  designed  to  provide  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  skills  necessary  to  make  use  of  au¬ 
dio-visual  materials  likely  to  be  available  in 
the  public  schools.  Some  teacher  training 
students  have  room  in  their  schedules  to  take 
two  and  a  few  as  many  as  three  A-V  courses 
before  they  obtain  the  bachelors  degree.  These 
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TABLE  I 

Number  of  courses  taught  and  total  num¬ 
ber  of  sections  of  all  courses  for  seven  years 
beginning  with  the  first  summer  term  in  1954 
to  the  present. 

First  Second 

Year  Spring  Summer  Summer  Fall 
Semester  Term  Term  Semester 

1954 

Courses  111 

Sections  2  2  2 

1955 

Courses  12  2  3 

Sections  3  3  3  5 

1956 

Courses  3  3  3  3 

Sections  7  5  5  9 

1957 

Courses  4  4  4  4 

Sections  11  7  7  11 

1958 

Courses  4  4  4  4 

Sections  10  7  7  12 

1959 

Courses  4  4  4  6 

Sections  10  7  7  11 

1960 

Courses  4  5  5  6 

Sections  11  7  7  12 

1961 

Courses  6 

Sections  13 


A  practical  knowledge  of  operating  tech¬ 
niques  for  various  types  of  Audio-Visual 
equipment  is  required  of  students. 


courses  are  usually  ones  dealing  with  produc¬ 
tion  and  utilization  of  materials  and  educa¬ 
tional  television. 

While  the  major  emphasis  in  the  course 
offerings  is  on  teacher  training,  a  secondary 
and  rapidly  increasing  need  is  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  audio-visual  specialists.  For  those  who 
wish  to  specialize,  a  major  in  audio-visual 
education  is  offered  for  the  Master  of  Educa¬ 
tion  or  the  Master  of  Science  degrees.  Ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  those  who  specialize  in 
A-V  at  the  masters  level  plan  to  work  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  or  colleges  while  the  rest  plan  to 
go  into  industry  or  religious  education  work. 
All  applicants  for  A-V  majors  are  carefully 
screened  with  emphasis  placed  on  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  necessary  to  administer  and 
supervise  a  modern  audio-visual  program. 

All  A-V  courses  are  three  semester  hour 
courses  and  no  short  courses  in  equipment  op¬ 
eration  or  other  workshops  or  institutes  are 
conducted.  It  is  the  thinking  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  A-V  program  at  ETSC  that  such 
short  courses,  workshops  and  conferences  are 
largely  a  waste  of  time  and  often  misleading, 
in  that  they  may  promote  the  idea  that  A-V 
competence  is  something  that  may  be  obtained 

Newer  media,  such  as  closed  circuit  tele¬ 
vision,  are  used  by  students  in  actual  dem¬ 
onstration  situations. 


About  50%  of  the  students  who  are  en 
rolled  are  graduate  students. 


in  a  few  easy  lessons.  These  short  courses 
especially  those  on  equipment  operation,  tend 
to  foster  the  thinking  that  audio-visual  edu¬ 
cation  is  synonomous  with  operation  of  equip¬ 
ment. 

All  students  must  take  the  basic  course 
before  they  can  enroll  for  any  other  A-V 
course.  Equipment  operation  is  a  part  of  this 
course,  but  regular  class  time  is  not  used  for 
practice.  Classes  are  divided  into  groups  of 
four  students  each.  Each  group  is  assigned 
to  a  period  in  addition  to  the  regular  class 
period  in  which  the  students  report  to  the 
equipment  laboratory  where  they  practice 
under  the  direction  of  a  graduate  assistant.  A 
student  may  proceed  at  his  own  rate  but  must 
continue  until  he  is  a  competent  equipment 
operator  which  includes  minor  maintenance 
as  well  as  splicing  film  and  tape.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  all  groups  are  given  six  hours  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  in  the  operation  of  closed 
circuit  television  equipment.  As  soon  as  the 
students  are  competent  to  operate  equipment, 

(continued  on  page  14) 


REAR  PROJECTION: 

An  Expanding  Technique  For 
Projecfed  Media 


JOHN  W.  DUNN,  JR. 

The  familiar  conception  of  motion  picture 
and  filmstrip  projection  involving  films,  pro¬ 
jectors,  screens,  and  darkening  devices  is  be¬ 
ing  shouldered  to  the  side  to  make  room  for 
the  first  real  innovation  in  projection  tech¬ 
nique  to  gain  wide  acceptance  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

This  innovation,  known  as  rear  projection, 
is  far  from  new,  but  has  found  technical  feasi¬ 
bility  and  broad  acceptance  only  in  the  last 
few  years. 

STANDARD  PROJECTION 

The  illustration  in  Figure  1  shows  the  fa¬ 
miliar  ingredients  of  projection  technique  long 
familiar  in  education.  The  projector,  screen 
for  viewing  the  projected  image,  and  the  light 
control  devices  necessary  to  proper  perform¬ 
ance  are  all  depicted.  Each  of  these  items 
constitutes  a  separate  device  requiring  indi¬ 
vidual  manipulation  and  control. 

This  arrangement  with  few  variations  has 
gained  a  valued  and  significant  place  in  in¬ 
struction.  Through  it,  we  have  seen  the  pro¬ 
jected  image  gain  a  place  as  one  of  the  most 
important  tools  in  modem  education. 

Wide  acceptance  has  occured  despite  many 
problems  inherent  in  the  application  of  pro¬ 
jected  media  utilizing  these  devices. 

LIGHT  CONTROL: 

THE  GREATEST  PROBLEM 

First  and  foremost  of  these  problems  has 
been  the  necessity  for  light  control  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  projection  is  to  be  used. 
Manufacturers  have  for  years  steadily  improv¬ 
ed  the  quality  of  their  projection  machines, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  supply  a  product 
that  could  function  successfully  without  the 


control  of  light  sources  in  the  area  of  pro¬ 
jection. 

This  need  for  various  types  of  light  con¬ 
trol  in  the  classroom  has  required  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  blinds,  shades  or  drapes  which  could 
exclude  almost  all  light.  We  have  found  that 
such  installations  are  costly  necessities  if  pro¬ 
jection  techniques  are  to  be  fully  utilized. 

In  addition,  light  control  problems  have 
been  magnified  rather  than  minimized  in  re¬ 
cent  years  by  the  trends  in  school  architecture 
which  have  tended  to  increase  the  sources  of 
outside  light  occuring  in  the  classroom. 
COMPLICATED  PROCEDURES 
POSE  PROBLEMS 

A  second  unavoidable  problem  has  been 
the  time  required  to  prepare  a  classroom  for 
the  use  of  projected  devices.  The  setting  up 
of  equipment  and  operation  of  light  control 
devices  are  necessary  procedures  if  projection 
is  to  be  utilized  successfully.  Even  so,  these 


Figure  1 

Components  of  Standard  Projection 
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Figure  2 

operations  are  time  consuming  and  detract 
from  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  media  in  instruction. 

PROBLEMS  BRING  SOLUTIONS 
Audio-visual  specialists  and  other  educa¬ 
tors  have  long  realized  that  if  light  control 
problems  could  be  eliminated  or  minimized 
and  projection  operations  simplified,  the  pro¬ 
jected  media  could  have  even  greater  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  classroom. 

As  a  result  of  these  needs,  projection  de¬ 
vices  based  on  the  rear  projection  principal 
outlined  in  Figure  2  have  been  developed 
which  go  far  toward  eliminating  or  minimiz¬ 
ing  these  two  problems,  principally  in  the  pro¬ 


to  make  the  projection  operation  occur  in  as 
compact  an  area  as  possible. 

3.  The  projected  image  is  focused  upon 
the  rear  surface  of  a  translucent  screen.  The 
rear  of  the  screen  is  roughened  in  the  same 
manner  as  ground  glass  and  is  shielded  from 
direct  outside  light  forming  a  darkened  area 
behind  the  screening  surface.  When  light 
from  the  projected  image  falls  upon  this  sur¬ 
face,  the  dark  areas  of  the  image  receive  very 
little  light  and  offer  contrasts  ranging  from 
black  and  white  depending  on  the  density  of 
the  transparency  being  projected.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  in  view- 

(continued  on  page  16) 


jection  of  motion  pictures,  slides,  and  film-  ^ 

strips.  rear  projection  is  shown  in  operation  in 


THE  PRINCIPLE 
OF  REAR  PROJECTION 

Briefly  stated,  the  principle  of  rear  pro¬ 
jection  is  as  follows:  (see  Figure  2) 

1.  A  standard  16mm  motion  picture  sound 
projection  unit  or  a  35mm  slide/filmstrip  pro¬ 
jector  is  equipped  with  a  wide  angle  projec¬ 
tion  lens  to  enable  it  to  cast  a  wider  image  in 
a  shorter  projection  distance. 

2.  The  projected  image  is  turned  at  a  90 
degree  angle  by  means  of  a  front  surfaced 
mirror.  This  operation  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
verse  the  projected  image  so  that  it  may  be 
oriented  correctly  on  the  viewing  screen  and 
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normally  lighted  classroom. 
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PHYSICS  BY  TELEVISION 

(continued  from  page  3) 

1.  Homogeneously  and  heterogeneously 
grouped  students. 

2.  City  and  rural  classes. 

3.  White  and  Negro  classes. 

This  pattern  aroused  many  questions  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  training  and  experience  of 
the  team  teacher,  the  gifted  as  compared  to 
the  slower  pupils,  the  attitudes  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  the  general  caliber  of  the 
school  including  its  science  laboratory  facili¬ 
ties.  Thirty-nine  high  schools  took  part  and 
completed  the  entire  program  and  measure¬ 
ments. 

Findings  of  a  significant  nature  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  grouping  factors  were:  I 

1.  Among  the  television-taught  students, 
the  homogeneously  grouped  students  achieved 
equally  as  well  as  those  heterogeneously 
grouped  even  though  the  expected  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  heterogeneous  classes  was  higher 
because  of  original  aptitude.  It  is  evident  that 
the  homogeneous  groups  made  greater  gain 
in  terms  of  original  aptitude. 


ference  occurred  in  favor  of  the  heterogene¬ 
ous  classes  over  the  homogenous  at  the  1% 
level  of  confidence.  The  difference  in  achieve¬ 
ment  is  mainly  attributed  to  higher  achieve¬ 
ment  of  heterogeneous  control  groups. 

Findings  of  a  significant  nature  between 
urban  and  rural  classes: 

1.  When  experimental  and  control  groups 
were  combined,  the  rural  students  of  the  study 
achieved  as  well  as  urban  students. 

2.  Among  control  classes,  the  rural  stu¬ 
dents  achieved  significantly  better  than  ur¬ 
ban  students  (difference  at  5%  level  of  sig¬ 
nificance.) 

3.  In  television-taught  urban  students 
achieved  better  in  comparison  with  aptitudes 
than  did  the  rural  students  although  the  ru¬ 
ral  students  had  better  total  achievement. 

4.  The  gain  of  rural  students  in  control 
and  television-taught  classes  were  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  different. 

Findings  in  comparison  of  classes  of 
white  and  Negro  classes  of  a  significant  na¬ 
ture  are: 

^Wallace  H.  Strevell,  High  School  Physics  By 
Television:  The  Houston  Area  Project,  Bureau  of 
Education  Research  and  Services,  University  of  Hou¬ 
ston,  Houston,  Texas,  Price  $1.00. 


2.  Where  experimental  and  control  group 
achievement  were  combined  a  significant  dif¬ 


In  just  one  one  month  you  con  schedule  con.ac,  ^'e^oloeaien 


motion  pictures  in  every  classroom  austin 

Audio  Visual  Aids 

even  those  sunshine  bright.  sen  Harris  Boulevard 


$139.95  and  $159.95  —  The  Wilson  Movie  RP*  lets  you 


*  Includes  rear  projection  unit 
with  screen  size  equal  to  a 
30"  TV  set  and  easy  rolling 
table.  Does  not  include  wide 
angle  lens. 

No  need  to  buy  a  projector. 
Use  any  type  you  now  own. 


bring  instructional  films  to  an  entire 
floor  at  less  cost  than  darkening 
one  room.  Unit  rolls  easily  from 
room  to  room.  So  simple  to  oper¬ 
ate  that  even  students  can  set  up 
and  run. 

Hundreds  now  in  use  in  schools. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  places  that 
are  using  Wilson  RP  units  in  their  schools: 
Austin,  Amarillo,  Belton,  Channing,  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi,  El  Paso,  Gatesville,  Killeen, 
Kingsville,  Midland,  Morton,  Nixon, 
Odem,  Sinton,  Vega  and  many  others. 


DALLAS 

Texas  Educational  Aids 
4006  Live  Oak 

HOUSTON 

Southwestern  Educational  Aids 
1618  Austin  St. 

LUBBOCK 

Sound  Photo  Sales  Co. 

2107-A  Broadway 

SAN  ANTONIO 

Audio  Visual  Aids 
1210  N.  Main  Street 

TYLER 

Texas  Educational  Aids 
120  E.  Elm  Street 


H.  WILSON  CORPORATION 


546  W.  119th  Street 
Chicago  28,  Illinois 
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FOR  A  COMPLETE  LIKE  OF 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


including 


Bell  and  Howell: 

Filmosound  16mm  Projectors 
Slide  and  Filmstrip  Projectors 
Tape  Recorders 

Opaque  or  Overhead  Projectors 
Proeetion  Screens 
Projection  Lamps 
Language  Labs 


Weber-Costello: 

Alpha  Chalk 
Alphasite  Chalk 
Chalkboards 

Milton  Bradley  Materials 
Kenworthy  Flash  Cards 
Educational  Becordings 
Flannel  Board  Materials 


or  Any  Other  Instructional  Materials 

Write  For  Our  Free  Catalog! 

MILLER'S  VISUAL  AIDS  INC. 


519  PEAASYLVAAIA  AVE. 


FORT  WORTH  4,  TEXAS 


Covering  the  North  Central  Texas  Area 


1.  The  Negro  classes  were  significantly 
lower  than  white  classes  in  aptitude  (1% 
level  of  confidence).  This  was  true  of  both 
experimental  and  control  groups. 

2.  The  Negro  classes  were  significantly 
lower  in  achievement  than  the  white  groups 
(1%  level  of  confidence). 

3.  When  divided  into  homogeneous  and 
heterogeneous  groups  this  result  was  still  con¬ 
sistent. 

4.  Among  the  television-taught  Negro 
groups,  the  urban  student  achieved  more 
than  the  rural  even  though  their  aptitudes 
were  alike  (1%  level  of  confidence). 

5.  Among  control  groups  of  Negro  stu¬ 
dents  the  urban  students  exceeded  the  rural 
ones  in  both  aptitude  and  achievement. 

6.  In  terms  of  predicted  achievement  based 
on  ability  and  aptitude  tests  the  Negro  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  television-taught  had  more 
gain  than  white  students  (1%  level  of  sig¬ 
nificance). 

ISSUES  RELATED  TO 
RESEARCH  RESULTS 

A  number  of  significant  things  were  ob- 
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served  in  connection  with  the  research.  These 
are:  1.  A  favorable  teacher  attitude  to  tele¬ 
vision  teaching  led  to  a  larger  achievement 
gain  in  the  experimental  group.  2.  Student 
attitudes  did  not  effect  significantly  the  gain 
in  achievement.  3.  Boys  tended  to  excel  n 
physics.  4.  There  was  only  slight  indication 
of  difference  in  the  television-taught  student’s 
gain  made  by  having  good  school  conditions. 

It  appears  on  the  whole  that  television 
teaching  offers  tremendous  advantages  to  the 
academically  underprivileged  groups.  In  dist¬ 
ricts  where  well-qualified  teachers  are  not 
available,  television  offers  an  opportunity  for 
better  instruction.  There  could  be  widespread 
curriculum  improvement  in  a  fashion 
matched  by  no  other  technique.  In  many 
cases,  even  shortages  of  proper  facilities  and 
equipment  may  be  overcome.  The  only  fac¬ 
tor  which  makes  this  approach  difficult  is  cost. 
This  would  not  be  a  prohibitive  factor  if 
large  groups  of  students  were  participating. 
The  per-pupil  cost  would  be  well  within  the 
ability  of  most  schools.  ETV  does  offer  solu¬ 
tions  to  some  of  our  pressing  problems  in  pub¬ 
lic  education. 
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TABLE  II 

CAMPUS  ACTIVITIES 


MONTH 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

September 

15 

47 

67 

103 

139 

143 

October 

54 

133 

276 

354 

528 

570 

662 

November 

118 

210 

289 

345 

390 

451 

541 

December 

100 

129 

179 

172 

285 

385 

462 

January 

87 

121 

104 

140 

204 

274 

328 

February 

92 

119 

198 

279 

361 

485 

642 

March 

188 

180 

275 

392 

433 

504 

April 

138 

206 

294 

294 

447 

538 

May 

35 

119 

215 

233 

288 

314 

June 

64 

128 

286 

276 

371 

376 

July 

114 

132 

224 

287 

361 

432 

August 

97 

165 

185 

274 

360 

372 

TOTAL 

1,087 

1,657 

2,572 

3,250 

4,131 

4,840 

The  above  figures  represent  the  number  of  class  periods  where  audio-visual  equipment, 
materials,  and  operators  were  used  by  the  E.  T.  S.  C.  faculty. 


ETSC  TEACHER  TRAINING 

{continued  from  page  9) 

they  are  assigned  to  individual  viewing  rooms 
where  they  may  view  films,  filmstrips,  and 
tape  recordings  in  their  respective  subject 
matter  fields.  Six  rooms  equipped  with  pro¬ 
jectors  and  three  with  tape  recorders  are 
available  for  student  use.  Students  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  view  materials  in  anticipation  of 
using  them  when  they  do  student  teaching 
and  later  when  regularly  employed  as  teach¬ 
ers. 

In  as  much  as  many  students  tend  to 
teach  as  they  were  taught,  it  is  considered 
very  important  that  A-V  classes  be  conducted 
by  competent  and  experienced  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  manner  which  will  permit  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  see  a  proper  use  of  modern  methods 
and  materials.  In  keeping  with  this  thinking 
it  is  also  considered  important  that  students 
see  other  college  faculty  members  making  a 
proper  use  of  A-V  materials.  Every  effort  is 
made  in  the  campus  service  phase  of  the  A-V 
program  to  provide  faculty  members  with 
audio-visual  equipment  and  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  those  which  are  commercially  pro¬ 
duced  as  well  as  those  which  are  produced 
in  the  audio-visual  production  center.  Stu¬ 
dent  teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  audio¬ 
visual  materials  available  in  their  teaching 
assignments,  and  equipment  and  materials 
may  be  obtained  from  the  campus  audio-vis¬ 
ual  center  for  this  purpose.  College  faculty 


members  in  charge  of  observation  and  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  encourage  and  assist  students 
in  the  use  of  A-V  materials. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  A-V  pro¬ 
gram  at  ETSC  has  experienced  a  steady  and 
continuous  growth.  While  all  aspects  are 
considered  important,  by  far  the  most  satis¬ 
fying  is  the  increased  interest  in  course  offer¬ 
ings,  which  have  grown  from  two  sections  of 
34  undergraduate  students  in  1954  to  six  sec¬ 
tions  with  124  undergraduates  and  seven 
sections  with  86  graduate  students  enrolled 
in  the  present  semester.  The  following  chart 
shows  the  number  of  courses  and  sections 
during  the  past  seven  years. 

THE  CAMPUS  SERVICES 

The  campus  service  -phase  of  the  A-V 
program  provides  ail  audio-visual  equipment 
and  materials  used  by  faculty  and  students. 
Any  teacher  may  have  delivered  to  the  class¬ 
room  A-V  equipment,  films,  filmstrips  or  re¬ 
cordings.  A  library  of  audio-visual  materials 
for  campus  use  only  is  maintained  to  enable 
faculty  members  to  obtain  materials  on  short 
notice.  In  addition  to  materials  owned  by 
the  college,  films  and  other  A-V  materials 
are  obtained  on  a  rental  basis  from  film  li¬ 
braries  all  over  the  United  States.  No  charge 
is  made  to  the  various  departments  or  faculty 
members  of  the  college  for  any  audio-visual 
service.  Faculty  members  may  obtain  charts, 
graphs,  slides,  tapes,  transparencies,  etc., 
which  are  prepared  by  members  of  the  cam- 
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pus  production  center,  or  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  invited  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
A-V  center  to  repare  their  own  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  if  they  care  to  do  so. 

For  the  past  year,  some  faculty  members 
have  experimented  with  sending  students  to 
the  A-V  center  to  view  materials  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis.  Considerable  interest  in  this 
service  on  the  part  of  both  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  expressed.  Plans  are  now  un¬ 
derway  to  expand  this  activity  as  the  de¬ 
mands  clearly  indicate  a  need. 

All  classrooms  on  the  campus  have  been 
equipped  with  full  closure  Venetian  blinds, 
electrical  outlets,  and  projection  tables  which 
enable  teachers  to  show  materials  where  their 
class  regularly  meets.  This  factor  plus  the 
ease  of  obtaining  college  level  materials  which 
teachers  have  had  the  opportunity  to  choose 


Courses  in  A-V  production  techniques  are 
carried  out  in  a  fully  equipped  production 
center. 

about  thirty  five  cents  each  to  belong  to  the 
film  library.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  films  that  any  school  or  teacher  may  use, 
but  teachers  are  urged  to  be  reasonable  in  their 
requests.  Most  films  are  picked  up  and  re¬ 
turned  by  commuting  students  which  elimi¬ 
nates  the  shipping  time  and  permits  many  ex¬ 
tra  bookings  each  year. 

PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 
The  A-V  program  in  its  entirety  is  housed 
in  a  modern,  well-equipped  building  which 
was  designed  to  provide  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  college  which  has  as  its  main  pur¬ 
pose  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  spec¬ 
ialists  in  education. 

The  modem  one-story  building  features  a 
unique  lighting  effect,  birch  paneling  with 
fruitwood  finish,  a  spectrum  of  color,  and  con¬ 
temporary  furnishings  by  Florence  Knoll.  It 
is  complete  with  closed  circuit  television  fa¬ 
cilities,  a  production  center,  cooperative  film 
library,  curriculum  development  center,  a  fac- 
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Preview  facilities  are  used  by  both  students 
and  faculty. 

and  screen  have  caused  E.  T.  facuty  members 
to  use  these  materials  in  ever  increasing  num¬ 
bers.  With  the  recent  attention  that  college 
teaching  has  received  and  the  all-out  empha¬ 
sis  to  improve  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  facilities  that  a  few  years  ago  seemed 
quite  adequate  for  any  anticipated  increase  in 
A-V  use,  will  soon  be  inadequate.  The  follow¬ 
ing  chart  gives  a  picture  of  the  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  use  of  A-V  materials  for  class  use 
at  E.  T. 

COOP  FILM  CENTER 
The  cooperative  film  library  is  located  in 
the  audio-visual  building  and  is  operated  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  member  schools.  About  1100 
films  are  circulated  to  approximately  40  mem¬ 
ber  schools.  Schools  pay  a  per  pupil  fee  of 
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ulty  preview  room,  individual  preview  rooms, 
tape  recording  facilities,  an  equipment  distri¬ 
bution  center,  central  office,  faculty  offices, 
classrooms  and  an  equipment  laboratory. 
These  facilities  plus  an  adequate  budget, 
(continued  on  page  20) 

The  coop  film  center  services  the  college 
and  40  member  schools. 


Figure  3 

REAR  PROJECTION 

{continued  from  page  11) 

ing  an  image  on  the  ground  glass  focusing 
screen  of  a  camera. 

4.  The  image  seen  by  the  viewer  differs 
from  a  conventional  projected  image  in  that 
it  is  projected  directly  from  the  light  source 
to  the  eye  via  the  translucent  screen  instead 
of  being  first  projected  to  a  screen  and  then 
reflected  back  to  the  eye  of  the  viewer,  (see 
Figure  3)  as  in  the  case  of  the  conventional 
projection  operation.  This  difference  in  pro¬ 
jection  techniques  is  the  key  to  the  light  con¬ 
trol  problem.  In  conventional  projection  the 
entire  area  surrounding  the  screened  image 
must  be  darkened  and  protected  from  outside 
light  in  order  that  the  screened  image  may 
have  sufficient  contrast  and  definition  to  be 
meaningful  to  the  viewer.  In  addition,  the 
beam  of  light  used  to  project  the  image  must 
be  of  sufficient  intensity  to  overcome  the  di¬ 
luting  effects  of  distance  and  diffusion  re¬ 
sulting  from  reflection  from  the  screen  even 
in  a  darkened  room.  The  image  created  by 
rear  projection  is  far  brighter  because  the  di¬ 
luting  effects  have  either  been  minimized  or 
eliminated  altogether.  The  problem  of  light 
dissipation  as  a  result  of  projection  distance, 
has  been  overcome  by  reducing  the  distance 
between  the  light  source  and  the  screened 
image.  The  problem  of  diffusion  and  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  image  caused  by  reflection  from  a 
conventional  screen  has  been  eliminated  by 
using  the  translucent  viewing  screen  which 
allows  most  of  the  light  from  the  projected 
source  to  go  directly  to  the  eye  of  the  viewer. 
The  projected  image  resulting  from  rear 
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projection  is  bright  enough  to  allow  its  use 
in  fully  lighted  room  conditions,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  for  special  light  control  de¬ 
vices. 

5.  The  use  of  the  wide  angle  projection 
lens  and  the  smaller  viewing  image  has  en¬ 
abled  the  rear  projection  technique  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  fairly  compact  portable  units 
which  are  completely  self  contained  and 
which  require  fewer  time  consuming  proced¬ 
ures  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

ADVANTAGES  GAINED 
THROUGH  REAR  PROJECTION 
Some  of  the  advantages  that  have  been 
gained  by  the  rear  projection  technique  can 
be  outlined  as  follows:' 

1.  The  elimination  of  the  need  for  spe¬ 
cial  light  control  devices  in  the  classroom  for 
projection  purposes. 

2.  The  centralization  of  all  elements  nec¬ 
essary  for  projection  into  one  compact  por¬ 
table  package  which  allows  quicker,  more  ef¬ 
ficient  utilization  in  the  classroom. 

3.  The  ability  to  use  projection  techniques 
in  a  lighted  classroom  where  pupil  reaction 
can  be  observed  and  supplementary  materials 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  projec¬ 
tion  techniques. 

4.  The  ability  to  use  projection  techniques 
in  a  normal  classroom  environment  free  from 
the  distractions  created  by  special  conditions 
or  unnecessary  movements  of  the  students. 

LIMITING  FACTORS  IN  THE  USE 
OF  REAR  PROJECTION 
Some  of  the  limitations  of  rear  projection 
can  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Rear  projection  in  its  present  form  is 
not  readily  applicable  to  opaque  and  over¬ 
head  projection.  This  is  a  technical  limita¬ 
tion  which  will  undoubtedly  be  overcome  in 

This  rear  projection  installation  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  is  typical  of  those  be¬ 
ing  installed  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  by  the  TelePrompter 
Corporation. 


the  future,  but  which  at  the  present  time  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  versatility  of  the  technique. 

2.  Rear  projection  is  more  expensive  than 
conventional  projection  when  light  control 
is  not  considered  as  part  of  projection  cost. 
The  opposite  effect  is  true  when  light  control 
costs  are  included  as  part  of  the  overall  pro¬ 
jection  costs.  Rear  projection  in  this  in¬ 
stance  is  then  by  far  the  cheapest  solution  to 
the  special  light  control  problem  where  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  slides,  and  filmstrips  alone  are 
concerned. 

3.  The  smaller  image  size  inherent  in  the 
portable  rear  projection  units  now  marketed, 
limits  the  size  of  the  viewing  audience.  In 
groups  of  normal  classroom  size,  this  has  not 
been  a  handicap,  possibly  due  to  the  superior 
brightness  of  the  viewed  image  and  pre-con¬ 
ditioning  of  students  to  this  smaller  projec¬ 
tion  format  through  extended  use  of  televi¬ 
sion  in  their  environment. 

CONCLUSION 

Rear  projection  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  most  functional  tools  in  the  modern 
classroom.  It  has  enabled  many  schools  to 
overcome  light  control  problems  which  have 
become  more  acute  and  costly  to  remedy  in 
recent  years  as  the  classroom  designs  have 
cr  Bated  greater  problems  in  the  control  of 
outside  light  sources. 

Rear  projection  is  not  yet  a  panacea  for 
all  our  light  control  problems  because  its  ef¬ 
fective  use  has  been  generally  limited  to  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  slides,  and  filmstrips.  A  broad 
audio-visual  program  utilizing  other  project- 
tion  techniques  still  must  face  conventional 
light  control  problems. 

With  the  technical  progress  now  being 
made,  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  rear  pro¬ 
jection  will  soon  find  application  in  all  pro¬ 
jected  media  on  a  practical  and  relatively  in¬ 
expensive  basis.  Such  experimentation  is 
already  taking  place  and  is  evident  in  the  use 
of  rear  projection  techniques  being  used  in 
the  multiplex  installations  which  have  been 
prepared  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  Armed  Forces  by  the  TelePrompter  Corp¬ 
oration.  These  advanced  rear  projection 
schemes  have  been  so  successful,  that  others, 
at  Florida  State  University  and  the  University 
of  Texas  are  now  planned. 
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Brown  and  Associates,  Inc. 


SUITE  413  VARISCO  BLDG. 


BRYAN,  TEXAS 


Telephone  TA  2-4474 


REPRESENTING  ALL  OF  SOUTH  TEXAS 
FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
TEACHING  AIDS  OF  THREE  LEADING  FIRMS: 


A.  J.  NYSTROM  &  CO. 

• 

CORONET 

EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

O 

THOMPSON  RAMO  WOOLRIDGE 
LANGUAGE  LABORATORIES 
and  DAGE  TELEVISION 


Robert  Storey 

Southwest  Texas  Representative 
314  N.  Austin  Street 
San  Marcos,  Texas 

Mortimer  Brown 
Southcentral  Texas  Representative 
Suite  413  Varisco  Building 
Bryan,  Texas 

Richard  Curd 

Southeast  Texas  Representative 
516  Windswept  Drive 
Humble,  Texas 


Brown  and  Associates,  Inc. 

Film  Developing  Laboratory 


331  M  &  M  BUILDING 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
Telephone  CApital  2-7877 


Historic  Galveston,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  site  for  the  TEXAVED  1961  Fall  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  island  city  boasts  of  its  colorful  past 
as  a  pirates  cove,  once  the  largest  city  in  Texas 
and  the  first  city  in  Texas  to  have  electric 
lights,  telephones,  the  first  newspaper,  the 
first  bank,  the  first  passenger  street  cars,  and 
many  other  Texas  Firsts. 

The  Oleander  City  survived  three  major 
yellow  fever  epidemics,  a  fire  which  nearly 
destroyed  the  city,  and  a  hurricane  which 
took  the  lives  of  20%  of  its  population  in  1900. 

Today,  Galveston  with  its  palm  trees  and 
30  miles  of  white  beaches,  is  not  only  an  out¬ 
standing  tourist  center,  but  a  busy  seaport  and 
medical  center. 

“Prepare  to  be  pampered”  the  delightful 
slogan  of  the  fabulous  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  where 
the  TEXAVED  flag  will  be  hoisted  on  the 


poop  deck  as  Jack  Tar  becomes  the  official 
Conference  headquarters. 

An  outstanding  program  is  well  along  in 
the  planning  stages,  and  the  Jack  Tar  Hotel 
will  host  as  Convention  headquarters. 

The  tentative  dates  set  for  the  Fall  Con¬ 
ference  are  October  15-18.  Mark  these  dates 
on  your  calendar  now,  as  this  year’s  confer¬ 
ence  has  taken  as  its  theme,  “Facing  a  New 
Communications  Frontier  in  Education.”  Its 
purpose  is  to  study  the  developing  role  of 
audio-visual  resources  and  the  newer  educa¬ 
tional  media  in  the  teaching-learning  process. 

Another  reason  you  will  want  to  attend 
this  convention  is  to  see  the  first  Phonoscope 
television  installation.  The  first  installation 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  provides  two-way 
audio  and  video  communication  for  the  Gal¬ 
veston  public  schools.  It  is  another  “first” 
for  Galveston. 
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“Prepare  to  be  pampered”  The  delightful 
slogan  of  the  fabulous  Jack  Tar  Hotel, 
where  the  TEXAVED  flag  will  be  hoisted 
on  the  poop  deck  as  Jack  Tar  becomes  the 
official  conference  headquarters. 


Bring  along  the  wife  and  kids  as  October 
is  one  of  Galveston’s  prettiest  months. 
Usually  still  warm  enough  for  swimming, 
the  Jack  Tar  pool  will  be  most  inviting. 


Ill 
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IMPROVE  INSTRUCTION  WITH  NEW  EASY  TO  USE  EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIALS 


ficit,  finance  the  present  House  appropriations 
bill,  and  leave  approximately  $45  million  per 
year  to  finance  new  legislation.  This  esti¬ 
mate  indicates  that  if  the  Senate  utilizes  H.B. 
334,  the  so-called  “loophole  bill”,  to  retire  the 
deficit  or  if  a  corporation  income  tax,  such  as 
proposed  in  H.B.  960  or  any  of  several  other 
tax  measures  were  enacted  into  law,  funds 
would  be  available  to  finance  the  entire  school 
legislation  program  in  full,  including  the  film 
bill. 

The  Governor  has  indicated  that  he  will 
veto  the  sales  tax  bill  unless  other  measures 
are  also  enacted,  such  as  additional  natural 
gas  taxes,  or  possibly,  corporation  taxes  which 
would  permit  a  better  balance  between  busi¬ 
ness  taxes  and  individual  taxes. 

One  version  of  the  film  bill  (Senate  Bill 
47)  is  scheduled  for  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  latter  half 
of  May.  Indications  are  that  it  will  be  favor¬ 
ably  reported  out  of  committee. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  is  overwhelming  support  for  the  entire 
school  legislation  program,  including  the  film 
bill.  The  enactment  of  this  program  is  still 
dependent  upon  the  additional  tax  monies  be¬ 
ing  made  available  to  support  it. 
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Bi-Fi  projectors  for  16mm,  film¬ 
strip  and  slide  showings  in 
lighted  classrooms. 


READING 

MATHEMATICS 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


NDEA  PROGRAMS 


I 


Air  conditioned  language  labs 
with  visuals  for  maximum  learn¬ 
ing.  Also  low  cost  mobile  units. 


SERVING  TEXAS  EDUCATORS  SINCE  1937 

REAGAN'S  AUDIO  VISUALS 

ROY  REAGAN,  Owner 
Box  865 
Dickinson,  Texas 


LEGISLATIVE 

REPORT 


V/AIT  AND  SEE 


On  the  state  scene,  the  legislative  picture 
is  encouraging,  but  not  clearly  defined  as  of 
this  writing.  The  last  weeks  of  May  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  see  a  lot  of  action  on  school  legis¬ 
lation,  including  the  film  bill  we  are  partic- 
ulary  interested  in. 

Action  on  the  major  salary  bill  is  under¬ 
way.  Early  in  May,  the  House  passed  H.B.  9 
(the  teacher  salary  bill)  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  This  bill  is  now  waiting  action  in  the 
Senate. 

The  final  outcome  on  the  education  bills 
hinges  on  the  outcome  of  debates  centering 
around  the  revenue  bills  now  pending  in  the 
Senate.  During  the  latter  part  of  April,  the 
House  passed  H.  B.  727,  the  retail  sales  tax 
bill,  which  State  Comptroller,  Bob  Calvert 
estimates  would  be  sufficient  to  retire  the  de- 
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TEXAVED 

Business  Directory 

ACADEMIC  RECORDING  INSTITUTE 

High  Fidelity  Recordings  of  the  Voices  of 
Great  Minds 
Mack  G.  Reed 

3060  Locke  Lane  Houston  19,  Texas 

AUDIO  DEVICES,  INC. 

Jerry  Lee 

2901  Westheimer  Houston  6,  Texas 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS,  INC. 

E.  T.  Marcum,  Sales  Manager 
1210  North  Main  San  Antonio,  Texas 

AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICES 
Miss  Pauline  Riley 

2310  Austin  Street  Houston  4,  Texas 

A-V  SALES  SERVICE 
J.  E.  Whidden,  Owner 

223  North  Washington  San  Angelo,  Texas 
BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY 

Richard  J.  Bowden,  Regional  Manager 
2859  Cravenridge  Drive,  N.  E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

BROWN  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Films,  Maps,  Language  Laboratories 
Suite  413  Varisco  Building  Bryan,  Texas 

314  N.  Austin  Street  San  Marcos,  Texas 
516  Windswept  Drive  Humble,  Texas 

CLIFTON  W.  DARBY 

Visual  Communications  Engineers 
2500  Farrington  Street  Dallas,  Texas 

DATELINE  SCIENCE 

Science  News  Filmstrip  Service 
2355  Austin  Highway  San  Antonio  9,  Texas 
W.  R.  DEVINE 

504  Commodore  Perry  Bldg.  Austin,  Texas 

DUKANE  MEDALLION  LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY 

See  Your  Yellow  Pages  for  Your  Nearest 
Distributor 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  FILMS 
Murray  Ashwill,  District  Manager 
1414  Dragon  Street  Dallas,  Texas 

HOOVER  BROTHERS,  INC. 

Audio-Visual  Department 
1305  North  14th  Street  Temple,  Texas 

CHARLIE  PACEY 
Educational  Films 

Box  8066  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

REAGAN’S  AUDIO  VISUALS 
Roy  Reagan 

Box  865  Dickenson,  Texas 

A.  W.  MITCHELL,  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
CONSULTANT 

2355  Austin  Highway  San  Antonio,  Texas 
SOUND  PHOTO  SALES 
M.  G.  Gregory 
Audio-Visual  Dealer 

2 107- A  Broadway  Lubbock,  Texas 

TECHNIFAX  CORPORATION 
Phil  Adix,  Branch  Manager 
2500  Farrington  Street  Dallas,  Texas 

TEXAS  EDUCATIONAL  AIDS 
R.  M.  Bushell,  Owner 

4614  South  Main  Houston,  Texas 

THERMO-FAX  SALES  OF  HOUSTON,  INC. 

R.  E.  Mulvey,  Sales  Representative 

2315  Fannin  Houston  2,  Texas 

H.  WILSON  CORPORATION 
Projection  Tables 
Howard  Wilson,  President 
106  Wilson  Street  Park  Forest,  Illinois 

RICHARD  J.  BOWDEN 

2859  Cravenridge  Drive,  N.  E. 

Atlanta  19,  Georgia 


BRIDGEPORT  BRASS  COMPANY,  HUNTER 
DOUGLAS  DIVISION 

1107  Slocum  Street  Dallas  7,  Texas 

PETE  HAMZY 

7469  Mohawk  Avenue  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
LOGSDON  AND  REED  COMPANY 

1420  Dragon  Street  Dallas  7,  Texas 

R.  H.  MAYFIELD 

Education  Consultant 

1821  Willow  Street  San  Angelo,  Texas 

MILLER’S  VISUAL  AIDS,  INC. 

I.  L.  Miller,  Jr. 

519  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Fort  Worth  4,  Texas 
CARMAN  C.  McLAREY 
District  Manager 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
Box  522  Abilene,  Texas 

McGRAW-HILL  TEXT-FILMS 

Bill  Pearce,  Sales  Representative 
133  Turtlecreek  Drive  Arlington,  Texas 

DENOYER-GEPPERT 

Jim  Swann,  Representative 

2108  West  Michigan  Street  Midland,  Texas 

THOUGHTS 

(continued  from  page  7) 

more  natural  form  of  learning:  that  is,  learn¬ 
ing  which  proceeds  from  the  asking  of  ques¬ 
tions  by  the  learner  to  the  seeking  of  answers 
by  the  learner. 

Although  these  suggested  approaches  to 
education  are  not  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
increase  the  use  of  instructional  materials, 
they  may  be  seen  to  encourage  such  an  in¬ 
crease.  First,  resource  materials  which  “in¬ 
struct”  will  be  needed  in  even  greater  va¬ 
riety.  Even  though  the  need  for  “presenta¬ 
tion”  material  might  be  reduced,  the  need  for 
learning  resources  would  be  increased.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  need  for  resource  materials  which 
stimulate  discussion,  questioning,  and  self- 
directed  searching-for-information  could  be 
anticipated.  The  effectiveness  of  the  mass 
media  in  motivating  such  activity  is  not  well 
established,  but  the  potential  seems  evident. 

This  presentation  has  been  limited  large¬ 
ly  to  a  discussion  of  classroom  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  the  objective  of  gaining  information 
and  to  consideration  of  the  student  as  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  per¬ 
haps  as  great  a  need  to  achieve  balance  be¬ 
tween  “transmitter”  and  “receiver”  activities 
of  the  student. 


ETSC  TEACHER  TRAINING 

(continued  from  page  15) 

a  sympathetic  administration,  a  fine  staff,  and 
a  cooperative  faculty  provide  the  setting  for 
an  audio-visual  program  to  provide  teachers 
with  the  methods  and  materials  necessary  to 
compete  in  a  world  where  knowledge  has  be¬ 
come  the  difference  between  existence  and  de¬ 
struction. 
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THE  PREXY'S  CORNER 

JIM  HARDIE 

T  exaved 
President 

How  is  Your  Vision? 

“Education  in  the  United  States  is  now, 
I’m  convinced,  verging  on  a  new  era  —  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  unexampled  progress,  of  innovation, 
of  vastly  greater  service  to  our  people.  But  our 
progress  will  depend  on  our  ‘vision’,  our  abili¬ 
ty  to  sense  the  conditions  and  needs  of  our 
times,  our  willingness  to  be  in  league  with  the 
future.  If  we  have  such  ‘vision’  and  follow 
it,  we  shall  see  great  things  come  to  pass.” 

This  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Wayne 
O.  Reed,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Everyone  is  aware  that  we  live  today  in 
a  world  of  crisis  and  change.  Solomon  of  old, 
made  a  keen  observation  when  he  said, 
“Where  there  is  no  VISION,  the  people 
perish.”  The  truth  of  his  statement  has  been 
borne  out  in  history. 

A  concern  of  our  Nation  today  has  been 
described  as  our  search  for  national  purpose 
to  determine  where  our  Nation  is  headed  and 
why.  Our  Nation’s  future  is  dependent  upon 


the  vision  of  its  people. 

If  our  country  is  to  have  men  and  women 
of  vision,  to  a  great  extent  it  will  be  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  our  educational  institutions  to 
produce  them.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  future 
of  our  country  is  in  the  hands  of  todays  pro¬ 
fessional  educators. 

An  old  philosopher  once  said,  that  a  per¬ 
son  should  have  at  least  four  types  of  vision: 

(1)  Hindsight,  to  see  and  understand 
where  you  have  been  and  to  profit 
from  mistakes. 

(2)  Foresight,  to  see  and  anticipate  the 
needs  of  the  future  and  be  able  to 
predict  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  the 
unfolding  of  future  development. 

(3)  Insight,  to  see  the  reasons  for  the  why 
of  things,  identify  problems  and  see 
ways  of  working  toward  solutions. 

(4)  Just  plain  sight,  to  see  and  under¬ 
stand  what  is  going  on  around  you. 

Audio-visual  resources  and  all  of  the  new¬ 
er  educational  media  are  growing  in  import¬ 
ance  as  research  reveals  new  understandings 
on  how  people  learn. 

Leadership  is  needed,  based  upon  vision, 
dedication,  and  ability.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  mediocrity  or  lack  of  vision  to  cause  our 
educational  enterprise  to  fall  short  in  its  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  price  of  failure  is  too  high. 
How  is  your  vision? 


If  You're  Not  Fussy  How  They're  Expanded 


C>TlcclalJioiv 


the  ultimate  in 


LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  SYSTEMS 


THERE  IS  A  FAaORY  TRAINED  ENGINEERING  REPRESENTATIVE  NEAR  YOU 


Sure  All  Language  Laboratories  Are  Expandable 
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TEXAVED 

NEWS 

40  Affend  Leadership 
Conference  in  Austin 

The  annual  TEXAVED  Spring  Leadership 
Conference  was  held  on  May  12  at  the  Visual 
Instruction  Bureau  of  the  University  of  Texas 
campus  in  Austin.  In  attendance  were  40 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Chairman  of  the  conference  was  Dr.  Wen¬ 
dell  Wiliams,  educational  consultant  for 
mental  health  for  the  State  Department  of 
Health. 

An  afternoon  session  of  group  discussions 
was  held  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Roy 
Hall,  chairman  of  the  University  of  Texas 
College  of  Education’s  department  of  curric¬ 
ulum  and  instruction.  Discussion  topics  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  role  of  instructional  mater¬ 
ials  specialists  in  the  expanding  applications 
of  technology  in  education. 

Following  the  afternoon  session,  a  Bar- 
B-Que  luncheon  was  held  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Visual  Instruction  Bureau. 

During  the  evening  session  Dr.  Hall,  Dr. 
Ernest  Tiemann,  TEXAVED’s  executive  sec- 


Dr.  Ernest  Tiemann 
Added  responsibilities 


Dr.  Tieman  New 
DAYI  Head 

Dr.  Ernest  Tiemann,  Executive  Secretary 
of  TEXAVED  and  Director  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Visual  Instruction  Bureau,  has  re¬ 
cently  assumed  the  office  of  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association’s  Department 
of  Audio-Visual  Instruction.  For  the  last 
year,  he  has  served  as  President-Elect  of  that 
organization.  Dr.  Tiemann  took  office  at  the 
annual  convention  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
on  April  27.  This  recognition  is  the  climax 
of  an  active  and  successful  participation  in 
state  and  national  audio-visual  activities. 


I 
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retary  and  Mr.  Bill  Kinniell  of  the  Texas  Edu¬ 
cation  Agency,  discussed  the  Texas  Media  Dis¬ 
semination  Project  being  carried  out  by  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  under  a  Title  VII 
grant  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958. 

A  group  discussion  followed,  centering 
around  TEXAVED’s  role  in  this  vital  project. 


All  who  know  him,  wish  Dr.  Tiemann 
well  in  his  new  position.  We  know  that  his 
tenure  will  not  only  add  new  lustre  to  an  al¬ 
ready  distinguished  career,  but  will  also  focus 
new  attention  on  the  growing  professional 
audio-visual  activities  in  Texas. 


THE  TEXAS  AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
INVITES  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

Ta 


Active  Membership _ 

Associate  Membership  .... 
Commercial  Membership 


- 1  TEXAVED 

P.  O.  BOX  8032,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


Or>e  dollar  ($1.00)  of  each  membership  fee  is  designated 
as  a  subscription  to  TEXAVED'S  official  quarterly  journal, 
EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  AND  TECHNIQUES. 

(open  to  professional  educators) _ $5.(X)  per  year 

_ (open  to  all) _ $2.(X)  per  year 

_ (open  to  commercial  salesmen,  dealers  and 

manufacturers  in  the  a-v  field) _ $7.50  per  year 


Position 


TEXAVED 


Address 
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TEXAVED  May  Form  Religious 
And  Industrial  Sections 

At  the  last  TEXAVED  Executive  Board 
Meeting,  a  resolution  was  adopted  which  ex¬ 
presses  an  invitation  to  persons  involved  in 
audio-visual  practices  in  religious  education 
and  industrial  education  to  join  TEXAVED. 

In  the  future,  if  response  on  the  part  of 
individuals  in  either  group  is  sufficient,  regular 
sections  may  be  established. 

This  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Board  marks  another  step  by  TEXAVED  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  growing  application  of 
audio-visual  media  to  educational  problems 
developing  in  areas  outside  the  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education. 

Representation  of  these  areas  of  audio-vis¬ 
ual  interest  should  prove  advantageous  to  those 
in  TEXAVED  engaged  in  professional  audio¬ 
visual  education  and  others  in  related  fields. 
The  stimulation  of  new  view  points  coupled 
with  the  exchange  of  professional  information 
should  add  a  new  dimension  to  our  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Many  TEXAVED  Members  Attend 
TEA  Announcement  Conference 

On  Saturday,  May  13,  many  participants 
in  the  TEXAVED  Conference  were  on  hand 
to  attend  the  Statewide  Announcement  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  which 
was  held  to  acquaint  educators  in  the  state 
with  “The  Texas  Project  On  Instructional 
Media”  held  in  the  Austin  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium. 

A  keynote  address  on  “Educational  Tech¬ 
nology  —  For  What  Purpose”  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Lester  Nelson  of  the  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education. 

The  keynote  address  was  followed  in  the 
afternoon  by  a  panel  on  the  subject  “The  Im¬ 
pact  of  Technology  on  Education”  with  Dr. 
Roy  Hall,  Dr.  Keith  Spaulding,  Supervisor  of 
Educational  Media  Presentation  for  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Lee  Campion, 
Associate  Director  of  the  NEA’s  technical  de¬ 
velopment  project. 

Also  addressing  the  convention  was  Dr. 
Ernest  Tiemann,  President  of  the  Division  of 
Audio-Visual  Instruction  of  the  NEA. 

Cross  Media  and  equipment  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  also  observed  during  the  afternoon 
session. 
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Nominating  Committee  to  Report 
To  TEXAVED  Membership 

The  TEXAVED  nominating  committee 
has  been  hard  at  work  during  the  past  two 
months.  Nominations  are  now  completed 
and  ballots  mailed  to  all  TEXAVED  active 
members. 

Results  of  the  elections  will  be  presented 
in  the  summer  issue  of  EDUCATION AL  RE¬ 
SOURCES  AND  TECHNIQUES. 

Virginia  Patterson,  Immediate  Past  Presi¬ 
dent  of  TEXAVED  is  chairman  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee. 

The  offices  to  be  filled  during  this  elec¬ 
tion  are:  President-Elect,  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer.  In  addition.  Directors  represent¬ 
ing:  the  Large  School  Systems  Section,  Indi¬ 
vidual  School  Coordinators  Section,  and  the 
County  or  Area  Cooperative  Section  will  be 
elected. 

Efforts  to  Affiliate  TEXAVED  with 
TSTA  Prove  Unsuccessful 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  TEXAVED  to  affili¬ 
ate  with  the  Texas  State  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  have  proved  unsuccessful. 

B.  I.  Boyett,  President-Elect  of  TEXAVED, 
reported  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  constitutional  make-up  of  the 
two  organizations  and  the  inability  of  TEX¬ 
AVED  to  meet  several  of  the  requirements 
set  down  by  TSTA  regarding  participation  in 
the  TSTA  State  Convention  set-up,  posed  con¬ 
ditions  which  our  organization  could  not  meet. 

The  Executive  Commitee  agreed,  that 
while  affiliation  with  TSTA  would  have  been 
a  desirable  goal,  the  interests  of  TEXAVED 
could  best  be  served  by  continuing  as  a  state 
organization  independent  of  TSTA  affiliation. 

TEXAVED  Membenhip  Goal 
1000  in  1961 

The  first  surge  of  expansion  on  the  part 
of  TEXAVED  has  sent  the  membership  to¬ 
tal  past  650.  If  our  organization  is  to  reach 
the  announced  goal  of  1000  members  in 
1961,  present  members  will  need  to  re-doub- 
le  their  efforts  to  secure  new  members. 

In  an  effort  to  facilitate  the  present  mem¬ 
bership  drive,  new  brochures  describing  TEX- 
AVED’S  growing  role  in  Texas  education 
have  been  prepared. 

Any  member  needing  a  supply  of  these 
brochures  should  contact  Dr.  Ernest  Tie¬ 
mann,  TEXAVED  Membership  Chairman,  P. 
O.  Box  8032,  Austin,  Texas. 
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An  Ediforial: 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

The  world  of  education  has  become  an 
exciting  place  these  days  with  new  ideas  and 
concepts  springing  forth  constantly  at  an  in¬ 
creasingly  accelerated  pace.  The  status  quo 
of  yesterday  has  yielded  to  an  environment 
alive  with  change  and  challenge. 

From  challenges  will  come  new  organiza¬ 
tional  patterns  designed  to  reach  re-defined 
objectives  through  the  utilization  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  expanding  technology  and  research. 

One  facet  of  this  kaleidoscope  of  interact¬ 
ing  forces  is  now  coming  into  focus.  Instruc¬ 
tional  resources  including  the  entire  vast  ar¬ 
ray  of  audio-visual  devices,  will  play  a  domi¬ 
nant  part  They  are  moving  from  a  secon¬ 
dary  role  to  one  of  primary  importance 
at  the  very  center  of  action.  With  this  trend 
now  clearly  evident  the  time  has  come  for  us 
as  professionals,  intimately  connected  with 
technology  in  education,  to  seek  answers  to 
several  important  questions. 

First  of  all,  what  will  be  our  place  in  the 
new  structure  of  education?  Will  we  be  con¬ 
tent  to  be  relegated  to  the  role  of  technicians, 
merely  responsible  for  the  operation  of  a 


technical  complex  or  will  we  be  involved  in 
the  design  and  application  of  new  and  better 
methods  of  instruction? 

If  we  are,  as  we  assert,  part  of  professional 
education,  then  we  have  an  obligation  and  a 
duty  to  follow  the  latter  course.  The  other 
alternative  could  only  lead  us  away  from  our 
functions  as  educators  at  the  center  of  action 
to  a  relatively  minor,  supporting  function. 

Since,  as  professional  educators,  our  course 
of  action  is  clearly  evident,  a  second  question 
arises.  Are  we  ready  to  assume  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  all  its  attendant  demands  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  participation? 

Only  time  will  answer  this  question,  but 
one  thing  is  sure;  if  it  is  to  be  answered  in  the 
affirmatve,  we  are  going  to  have  to  exercise 
all  our  faculties  of  imagination,  application 
and  leadership. 

Revolutionary  changes  in  education  are 
no  longer  “just  around  the  corner”.  They  are 
living  reality,  demanding  acceptance  and  ap¬ 
plication.  If  we  don’t  shoulder  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  respond  to  these  challenges,  others 
undoubtedly  will,  leaving  little  to  speculate 
about  as  to  our  ultimate  role  in  education. 


THE  ALL  NEW 

Bell  &  Howell 

16mm  Sound  Projector 

A  NEW  Filmosound  Specialist  542-540 

FMK you’ve  never  seen  another  16mm  sound  pro- 
DIMENSION  SPECIALIST.  It’s  com- 

IN  SIGHT  new  .  .  .  from  top  to  bottom  .  .  . 

inside  and  outside.  It’s  lighter  and  brighter 
&  SOUND  .  .  .  time-saving  and  effortless  in  operation. 


We  Sell  and  Service 


ATC  RECORD  PLAYERS 
VIEWLEX  PROJECTORS 
SQUIBB-TAYLOR  OPAQUES 
RAULAND  SOUND  SYSTEMS 


MONITOR  LANGUAGE  LAB 
COMPLETE  FILMSTRIP  SERVICE 
TAPE  RECORDERS 
RADIANT  SCREENS 


VISUALCAST  -  OVERHEAD  PROJECTORS 

Audio  Visual  Services,  Inc.  of  Houston 


Phone  FAirfax  3-1319 


2310  Austin  Street 


Houston  4,  Texas 
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Now  in  four  seconds  you  can  make  Ready-to  Project 
Transparencie  on  a  "Thermo-Fax"  copying  Machine. 
No  more  waiting  for  slow  expensive  Photographic 
Transparencies. 

Special  training  not  needed.  Anyone  can 
make  Transparencies  from  almost  any  material  .  .  . 
typed,  written,  printed  or  drawn.  Originals  can 
be  opaque,  transparent  or  printed  on  both  sides. 

Project  these  Transparencies  sharp  and  bright 
in  a  fully  lighted  room  with  a  Low-Silhouette  "Ther¬ 
mo-Fax"  Overhead  Projector  .  .  .  standard  or  por¬ 
table  model.  Both  models  allow  the  presenter  to 
face  and  keep  eye  contact  with  his  audience. 

Call  your  dealer  or  mail  coupon  today. 


"THERMO-FAX" 
STANDARD  OVERHEAD 
PROJECTOR 
This  low  -  silhouette, 
standard  model,  pro¬ 
jects  an  extra-bright 
screen  image  up  to  20' 
X  20'.  Has  full  10"  x 
10"  transparency  stage, 
convenience  outlet  for 
accessories,  and  1000 
watt  lamp. 


Special  training  not  needed.  Anyone  can  make  transparencies 
from  almost  any  material  .  .  .  typed,  written,  printed  or  drawn. 


fflicnn 


Call  or  Mail  This  ' 

Coupon  to  Your  Lo-  o 

cal  Dealer  Listed  Be¬ 
low 

At  no  obligation,  I'm  interested  in  the  "Ther¬ 
mo-Fax"  Brand  Visual  Communication  System, 
Check  if  you  own  a  "Thermo-Fax"  Copy¬ 
ing  Machine. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ _ _  Zone _  State _ 


Thermo-Fax 


Project  these  transparencies  sharp  and  bright  in  a  fully  lighted 
room  with  a  Low-Silhouette  “Thermo-Fax”  Overhead  Projec¬ 
tor  ..  .  standard  or  portable  model. 


COPYING  PRODUCTS 


Thermo-Fax 


'Thermo-Fax"  Copying  Products  Dealers  in  Following  Texas  Cities:  Abilene  Amarillo  Austin  Beaumont 

Corpus  Christi  Dallas  El  Paso  Fort  Worth  Houston  Longview  Lubbock  Midland 

San  Antonio  Waco  Wichita  Falls 

To  Contact,  consult  the  Yellow  Pages  of  Your  Telephone  Directory 


The  term  THE31MO-FAX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company 


CHARLIE  PACEY 


INVITES  YOU  TO  PREVIEW 


TWO  NEW  SERIES  BY 


UNITrO  WORLD 


YOUR  WORLD  NEIGHBORS  THE  LIVING  SCIENCE  SERIES 


Hawaii 

The  Ocean  of  Air 

Turkey 

Way  Stations  in  Space 

Puerto  Rico 

Finding  Out  About  Rocks 

Finland 

The  Story  of  Heat 

Germany 

Light  and  It's  Story 

Spain 

Gravity,  The  Mighty  Pull 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

The  Story  of  Magnetism 

CHURCHILL  Y/tXLER 

Has  Just  Announced  the  Release  of  Four 
New  Foreign  Language  Films 

NOUS  VOYAGEONS  EN  FRANCE  IM  HERZEN  EUROPAS 

LOS  PASTORES  IM  LAND  WILHEIM  TEILS 


WALT  DISNEY 

OFFERS  EXCELLENT  SCIENCE-FACTUAL  PRODUCTIONS 
MAN  IN  SPACE  and  EYES  IN  OUTER  SPACE 


BE  SURE  AND  PREVIEW  THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  FILMS 

PAUL  HOEFLER'S 

WEST  INDIES:  LANDS  IN  TRANSITION 
HONOLULU:  PROFILE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

ACADEMY'S 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE  SUN  WATER  IN  THE  WEATHER 

THE  SUN'S  ENERGY  TREES - OUR  PLANT  GIANTS 

FOR  THE  FINEST  IN  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS  CONTACT 

CHARLIE  PACEY 

EDUC>T»ONAL  FILM^ 

BOX  S066  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Largest  distributor  of  educational  films  in  the  Southwest 
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